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ABSTRACT 

Since 1964, Oberlin College has conducted a "special 
opportunity program" for post-seventh graders from deprived 
backgrounds. Each year approximately 65 students have been brought to 
the campus for an intensive period of educational, artistic, and 
recreational experience. This report concerns the post-program 
educational attainments of the first three summer groups, a total of 
195 students. Schools in St. Louis, Mo., and Cleveland, Lorain, 
Elyria, and Oberlin, Ohio were asked to nominate twice as many 
individuals from culturally deprive! or poverty backgrounds who had 
some likelihood cf success as the program was able to accept. From 
each school’s list pairs were matched as closely as possible, and one 
from each pair was randomly selected to participate in the program. 
This study tried to determine whether the summer experience, plus the 
fcllow-up contacts with the Special Opportunity staff, significantly 
improved the likelihood of a person staying in school, attaining good 
grades, and for the 1964 group, of entering college. Significance was 
measured against the performance of the randomly selected controls. 
This report also describes the method that was used for taking 
account of the quality of the match and examines the importance of 
networks of "significant others." (AF) 
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SUMMARY OF THE MIDDLE START PROGRAM 



In the summer of 1964, Oberlin College began a "special opportunity 
program" for post-seventh graders from deprived backgrounds. Each summer 
since then, approximately 65 students have been brought to the campus for 
an intensive period of educational, artistic, and recreational experience. 
This report concerns the post-program educational attainments of the parti- 
cipants in the first three summer groups — a total of 195 students. 

Children were selected from schools in St. Louis, Missouri, and from 
Cleveland, Lorain, Elyria, and Oberlin, Ohio. Two-thirds of the partici- 
pants were black and two-thirds were boys. Each school was asked to nom- 
inate to us twice as many pupils as we were able to take. 

We asked them to nominate individuals who had some likelihood of 
success despite their "culturally deprived" or poverty backgrounds. If 
school g£-des or test scores were not reasonably good, we wanted at least 
to know that some teachers recognized a spark of initiative. Thus this 
research deals with students from deprived backgrounds who were "visible" 
in their schools; but there is a wide range in their pre-program perfor- 
mance. From each school list, pairs were matched as closely as possible, 
and one from each pair was randomly selected to participate in the program. 
The study seeks to determine whether the summer experience, plus the follow- 
up contacts with the Special Opportunity staff, significantly improved the 
likelihood of a person staying in school, attaining good grades, being 
selected for a special academic school, and — for the 1964 group (which 
has already finished high school) entering college. Significance is 
measured against the performances of the randomly selected controls. A 
new method for talcing account of the quality of the match is described 
and employed in assessing the affects of the program. The importance of 
networks of "significant others" is also examined. 

In a series of measures, it is shown that the experimental group makes 
a significantly higher rating than the control group. This advantage is 
not eliminated when the quality of the match is taken into account. That 
is, the higher academic attainments of the experimental students were not 
preordained because of pre-program advantages. Not all the students in the 
program gained, to be sure, or even held their own in relationship with 
their matched partner in the control group. With pre-program advantages 
taken into account, 43 per cent of the experimental children gained, 36 per 
cent held their own, and 21 per cent lost, relative to their partners. 

We were slow in getting our follow-up program under way, after the 
initial summer. There were also periods during which it lagged, due to 
staff changes and modest financing. It did not include, as we would have 
liked to have done, a second summer on the campus. In our judgment, a 
program that included two intensive summer periods and continuous contact 
\7ith the staff during the school year-~through reunions, Saturday "seminars," 
newsletters, and the like-~could significantly lift the educational perfor- 
mance of perhaps two-thirds of educationally deprived "middle starters." 

The cost would be about $3,000 per child--an investment with an enormous 
potential rate of social, and even financial, return. 
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KIDDLE START 
by 

J. Hilton Yinger 
Kiyoshi Ikeda 
Frank Lay cock 

Chapter One: THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVE 

Explanations of human behavior are subject to waves of style. 

Today we see some resurgence of the belief that man's capacity for 
aggression is best understood by studying his biological inheritance 
and his place in an evolutionary process.^ - There are some who empha- 
size the biological element in intelligence, with particular attention 

2 

to individual and racial differences. Others would recognize the 

impact of experience, but. from a classic or modified Freudian per- 

3 

spective see only the earliest years as crucial. Those are the years 
in which a rich and flexible or a constricting lingual screen is formed 
a sense of self and a motivational structure that support intelligence 



1. See, for example, Robert Ardrey, TERRITORIAL IMPERATIVE, 
Atheneum, 1966, Konrad Lorenz, ON AGGRESSION, Harcourt Brace and World, 
1960. 



2. Arthur R. Jensen, "How Much Can We Boost IQ and Scholastic 
Achievement?" HARVARD EDUCATIONAL REVIEW, Vol. 39, 1969, pp. 1-123; 
Audrey M. Shuey, THE TESTING OF NEGRO INTELLIGENCE, 2nd ed., Social 
Science Press, 1966. 

3. Esther P. Edwards, "Kindergarten is Too Late," SATURDAY REVIEW 
June 15, 1968, pp. 68 ff. For more analytic and less pessimistic 
examinations of this question, see the chapters by J. M. Hunt, Carl 
Breiter, and Celia B. Stendler-Lavatelli in SOCIAL CLASS, RACE, AND 
PSYCHOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENT, Martin Deutsch, Irwin Katz, and Arthur R. 
Jensen, eds. , Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1968, chaps. 8, 9, and 10* 
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and confidence, or inhibit them, are developed; nutritional and health 

experience promote development or create a permanent deficit. 

Many beliefs, theories, and policies, on the other hand, emphasize 

the continuing importance of experience and opportunity. Ceilings on 

intelligence are set much more fully by available cultural resources 
4 

than by genes. The federal government supports Head Start programs 
for three- to five-year-olds and Upward Bound programs for high school 
students in the expectation that unused capacities can be identified 
and activated. Colleges and universities throughout the country enroll 
students who do not meet what they had come to believe were minimum 
standards, hopefully, if not confidently expecting that educational 
deficits of the first eighteen years of life can somehow be signifi- 
cantly reduced at the college level. 

Those who emphasize the environmental influence on behavior do not, 
in most instances, deny the importance of constitutional factors and 
the impact of the first few years. Some psychological behaviorists and 
sociological structuralists, to be sure, give major attention to external 
stimuli in their research; but there are few today who overlook, at 
least in the theoretical statements of their problems, the range of 
influences on human behavior. Among those who emphasize the external 
forces, there is, however, an important disagreement: 

Some believe that shared normative systems and values — cultures 
and subcultures — are critical factors. If there are differences in 
educational aspirations and performances between two groups, for example, 




4. Robert Faris, “Reflections on the Ability Dimension in Human 
Society, 11 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW , Vol. 26, 1961, pp. 835-843; 

J. M. Hunt, in Deutsch, Katz and Jensen, 0 £. cit . , ch. 8. 
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these differences are seen as indicators of cultural contrast. This 
point of view is developed most fully in a way relevant to our research 
by those who speak of a "culture of poverty."'* 

Other researchers — we shall call them "structuralists," in contrast 
with the "culturalists" — believe that differences in aspiration and 
educational performance, along with economic, familial, and other dif- 
ferences, are primarily a result of the structure of opportunities. On 
the one hand, they emphasize the extent to which values and aspirations 
are shared throughout the society, across status levels ; on the other 
hand, they stress the wide variation in resources and opportunities. 

In the area of our interest, if educational plans and performance vary 
widely among status groups, this is primarily, the structuralists argue, 
a product of differential opportunities. It is not, to a significant 
degree, the result of differential talent nor of widely varying cul- 

g 

tural supports. If members of disadvantaged groups are given high 
school counseling sensitive to their needs, "Gt Bills" or other financial 



5. On the "culture of poverty" see, for example, Oscar Lewis, 

FIVE FAMILIES: MEXICAN CASE STUDIES IN THE CULTURE OF POVERTY, Basic 
Books, 1959; Michael Harrington, THE OTHER AMERICA: POVERTY IN THE 
UNITED STATES, Macmillan, 1962; Herbert Gans, THE URBAN VILLAGERS, 
Macmillan, 1962; Walter B. Miller, "Lower Class Culture as a Generating 
Milieu of Gang Delinquency," JOURNAL OF SOCIAL ISSUES, Vol. 14, 1958, 
pp. 5-19. For critiques, see Charles Valentine, CULTURE AND POVERTY, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1968; Jack Roach and Orville Gursslin, "An 
Evaluation of the Concept ’Culture of Poverty,’" SOCIAL FORCES-, March, 
1967, pp. 383-392. 

6. On the effects of school networks, see, for example, James S. 
Coleman, EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1966; David Hargreaves, SOCIAL RELATIONS IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL, 
Humanities Press, 1967; Robert Rosenthal and Lenore Jacobson, PYGMALION 
IN THE CLASSROOM, Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1968. Many of these 
issues had been pointed to in early studies. See, for example, W. Lloyd 
Warner, et al. . WHO SHALL BE EDUCATED, 1944. 
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supports, community colleges within commuting distance, and the like, 
the gap between their educational aspirations and their expectations is 
substantially closed. ^ 

In the face of these diverse beliefs and theories, we call for a 
more pragmatic and open-ended approach. Let us find by careful research 
those elements in the cycle of causation that are most subject to con- 
trol. It is much more important, in our judgment, to develop the enor- 
mous store of unused capacity in all human beings than to debate the 
range of variation in ability set by existing circumstances. 

That does not mean we started our research without judgments on 
questions related to the sources of talent. In some measure we share 
each of the perspectives referred to above. Each must be qualified in 
important ways, however, and then all must be brought into one theoreti- 
cal system that takes full account of their interdependence. We shall 
comment briefly on each of these points. 

It appears to us that there is some range in human capacities 
influenced by inheritance. Two qualifications are needed, however, to 
put this observation into perspective: 

1) There is no evidence that the range of inherited capacity 
varies significantly among races. Variation in group levels of measured 



7. On the gap between aspirations and expectations, see, for 
example, Wan Sang Han, "Two Conflicting Themes: Commoh Values Versus 
Class Differential Values," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, October, 

1969, pp. 679-690; R. N. Stephenson, "Mobility Orientation and Stratifi- 
cation of 1,000 Ninth Graders," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 
1957, pp. 204-212; Hyman Rodman, "The Lower Class Value Stretch," SOCIAL 
FORCES, December, 1963, pp. 205-215. 
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intelligence reflect the nature of the skills tested, the measuring 

g 

instruments, and patterns of experience and opportunity. 

2) The ceiling on intelligence is set much more by socially shared 
knowledge and methods of training than by inheritance. The average man 
today can understand aspects of the natural world that baffled the 
geniuses of early centuries, because today, as Newton said, we can 
stand on the shoulders of giants. It is therefore far more important 
to understand and improve methods of training that lift the base of 
socially shared knowledge than to emphasize or base policy on the range 
of inherited differences. 

We also recognize the importance of early years of life and the 
great losses attributable to lack of stimulation, ego-strength, and 
nutrition as a result of early deprivation. This point must also be 
qualified, however, in two ways; 

1) The importance of early years can be exaggerated, because those 
who are deprived in infancy are usually those who are also deprived later. 
We cannot attribute lesser motivation or talent to childhood experiences 
until we control for the reenforcement effects of later experiences. 

(It is our hope that the research reported here will make some contri- 
bution to this problem.) 



8. As the geneticist, liirsch, has said in reaction to Jensen's 
recent conclusion that inherited factors account for the bulk of 
intelligence differences, a heritability estimate is a piece of 
knowledge that is “both deceptive and trivial. " '*. . . High or low 

heritability tells us absolutely nothing about hov: a given individual 
might have developed under conditions different from those in which 
he actually did develop." (London TIMES EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT, 

July 24, 1970, p. 9.) 
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2) The importance of the first few years is not intrinsic to 
them, it is a function of our present level of knowledge. We may learn 
to overcome nutritional deficits, as well as to prevent them, and to 
reverse or redirect motivational systems# 

The more recent emphasis on subcultural and cultural influences 
has, in our judgment, added a needed dimension to the study of factors 
involved in educational processes. Easy assumptions about the uniformly 
supportive aspects of American values with regard to education clearly 
need to be set aside in favor of careful study of the range of values, 
here again, however, the contribution of a particular approach — in this 
instance, an emphasis on cultural variation — is greatest if its own 
limitations are fully recognized. In connection with the study of 
cultural factors in education, we call attention in particular to two 
qualifications : 

1) Culture is not best understood simply as an independent variable, 
which is operative in a given environment as a causal factor, separately 
or in conjunction with other factors* Culture is a process; it develops 
and changes. From one perspective it can be read as an adjustment to 

the circumstances of a group. Seen in this light, the cultural process 
is understood only by studying it in the lives of particular people in 

9 

particular circumstances. 

2) Related to this, we would emphasize the range of cultural 
themes in complex societies. There is, in the United States, a wide 
variety of cultural influences that bear on education, only some of 



9. See Richard Ball, n A Poverty Case; The Analgesic Subculture 
of the Southern Appalachians, 14 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, December, 
1968, pp. 885-895. 
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which are given emphasis in particular contexts. Certain cultural 
elements take on salience under the life conditions faced by given 
individuals and groups . ^ 

The networks of interaction into which an individual is bound are 
of great importance in his educational life, as they are in his economic 
political, and religious life. Segments of the social structure, as we 
are using the term, range from small-scale, personal encounters, to 
reference groups and significant others in a wider circle, to the 
impersonal resources of local and national institutions. Together they 
make up the opportunity system available to an individual. Regardless 
of his individual capacities and in spite of a strong cultural value 
placed on education, the level of educational attainment will be low in 
the absence of structural supports. This proposition must also be 
qualified: 

1) There are individual differences in response to the same struc- 
ture of opportunities. This means that changes in opportunity alone do 
not necessarily produce the behavioral changes which were the goal. 
Interaction effects, as we shall continually emphasize, are crucial. 

2) Cultures also vary in the degree to which those who share them 
are prepared to take advantage of increased opportunity. We think it 
unwise to explain behavioral differences between classes by reference to 
culture alone, as we have noted. It is equally unwise, however, to over 
look the fact that societies, and groups within societies, evaluate 



10. An analogous point is made* with reference to delinquency, by 
David Matza and Gresham Sykes, "Juvenile Delinquency and Subterranean 
Values , " AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, October, 1961, pp. 712-719. 
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education differently. Persons of equal talent, facing equal oppor- 
tunities, will respond differently if the cultural supports fcr a given 
activity vary. 

THE FIELD THEORETICAL APPROACH 

A theory adequate to our task must combine attention to the bio- 
logical, psychological, cultural, and structural influences on education. 
We shall not attempt to state such a theory here,^ but will simply 
illustrate how it might redefine questions related to education and 
educational interventions. One of the postulates of field theory is 
that all four influences on behavior must be taken into account: 
behavior is a product of their interaction. If any one of the four 

influences is lacking, with respect to a given activity, therefore, that 

12 

activity cannot occur. Whether by a multiplicative model, an additive 
formulation, or emphasis on a combination of "interactive" and additive 
factors, this theoretical perspective suggests that there are systematic, 
contingent effects on educational conduct stemming from each source or 
factor. Biological, cultural, structural, and personal influence combine 




11. For an attempt to formulate such a theory, see J. Milton 
Yinger, TOWARD A FIELD THEORY OF BEHAVIOR, McGraw-Hill, 1965. On the 
concept of "interaction, 11 see John Atkinson, "Motivational Determinants 
of Risk-Taking Behavior," PSYCHOLOGICAL REVIEW, Nov., 1937, pp. 359-372; 
Hubert Blalock, Jr., "Theory Building and the Statistical Concept of 
Interaction," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW , June, 1965, pp. 374-380; 
and Bruce Eckland, "Genetics and Sociology: A Reconsideration," AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 1967, pp. 173-194. For empirical studies 
that emphasize interaction and multivariate analysis of educational 
behavior, see Ralph H. Turner, THE SOCIAL CONTEXT OF AMBITION, Chandler 
Publishing Co., 1964; William Sewell, Archibald Haller and Alejandro 
Portes, "The Educational and Early Occupational Attainment Process, 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, February, 1969, pp. 82-92. 

12. A corollary to this is that efforts to improve educational 
performance are most likely to be successful when several factors are 
influenced. 

14 
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to produce a given outcome. That outcome would not be expected to occur 

without' the joint presence of all the factors, although the weights and 

combination of weights to be assigned each factor under various con- 

13 

ditions remain open to empirical verification. 

The argument can be put in simple mathematical terms, using purely 
fictional numbers. Assume that a given level of educational performance 
is a function of inherited capacity, of learned skills, motives, and 
other tendencies, of cultural definitions of good or appropriate behavior, 
and of the level of structural opportunities. Assume further that each 
of these factors can be given a support "score 1 ' ranging from 0 to 10. 
Compare two individuals of similar capacity (5), but with differences in 
the other three factors. The educational outcomes, the product of all 
four factors, are sharply different. In a strictly multiplicative model, 
they would be as follows; 





Inherited 


Learned motives 


Cultural 


Structural 


Product 




capacity 


and tendencies 


support 


support 


score 


Individual A 


5 


5 


5 


5 


625 


Individual 6 


5 


2 


2 


2 


40 


13. In systematic, 


empirical studies 


, actual 


effects may 


reveal 



both main effects and joint, interactive effects in diverse ways, as 
shown by the use of a wide variety of statistical tools. See the 
systematic efforts both to measure and to evaluate the effects of 
different variables upon school-test performance (attitudinal character- 
istics of student, characteristics of the student's peer group, environ- 
mental characteristics, teacher quality, and school resources) in the 
EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY report. Coleman's discussion of efforts to 
partition the weights from selected variables and to determine main 
effects and joint effects (in a non- regression analysis sense) indicates 
the search for order in these sorts of data. James S. Coleman, "Reply 
to Cain and Watts," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 1970, pp. 242- 
252. Also Glen G. Cain and Harold W. Watts, "Problems in Making Policy 
Inferences from the Coleman Report," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 
i970, pp. 228-241; Dennis J. Aigner, "A Comment on Problems in Making 
•Inferences from the Coleman Report," AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 
1970, pp. 249-252. 
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If this statement of the problem is correct, it is clear that 
Individual B, who is educationally deprived, cannot be significantly 
helped by modifying one factor only. Suppose that he has an experience 
which strongly increases the motives, skills, and tendencies that he 
brings to an educational situation (imagine a "score" of 8) , but that 
cultural and structural supports remain low. In a strictly multipli- 
cative model, there is some improvement (5 x 8 x 2 x 2 a 160); but he 
still falls seriously behind Individual A, who has equal capacity and 
poorer motivation, but substantially stronger cultural and structural 
supports. 

In another sense* this simple mathematical way of stating the 
situation indicates that M no chain is stronger than its weakest link." 
The largest product score of four factors which total 20 is attained 
with a 5x5x5x5 combination, the lowest (if all zeros are excluded), by 
any combination of two nines and two ones. If our interpretation is 
correct, wise policy deals with all possible factors in the educational 
complex. Theories that emphasize one factor are not only less powerful 
as analytic tools, they are less useful guides to community action than 
multi-factor theories. An extraordinarily low score in one factor is 
likely to mean that "compensatory efforts" in related factors can have 
only moderate effect* 

One way of indexing the relative influence of "opportunity" effects 
and of "capacity" effects on educational outcomes is to re-examine 
Sex-jell's data on a sample of Wisconsin males. ^ In a series of papers, 



14. See William H. Sewell and Vimal P. Shah, "Socioeconomic Status 
Intelligence, and the Attainment of Higher Education," SOCIOLOGY OF 
EDUCATION, Winter, 1967, pp. 1-23. 
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he and his colleagues have sought to identify the factors which determine 
who is likely to graduate from college. “Opportunity" effects stem from 
advantaged or less advantaged location on the socio-economic status 
levels within the society at large. Coining from a higher socio-economic 
status (SES) as indexed by Sewell, the upper middle class child will 
have grown up in a more “advantaged 11 location in the social structure 
and be exposed to cultural Influences which support certain motives and 
skills necessary for higher educational attainment . ^ An individual of 
similar "capacity" (as indexed by an IQ measure, crude as it may be for 
equating capacities or potential), but with parents from lower SES 
settings, is more likely to be isolated both from opportunities to par- 
ticipate in valued activities and to acquire the kind of culturally 
shared knowledge found in upper SES settings. Such limitations can be 
expected to restrict chances for graduation from college, regardless of 
equality of “capacity." 

If we take the percentage of all males graduating from college as 
the most likely outcome for the sample of Wisconsin males (21.8%), and 
compare those of equal capacity against this standard, we would expect 
the individual from a higher SES setting to go beyond the norm, given 
his higher chances for learned skills, appropriate motives, and related 
opportunities and cultural supports. The converse should be true for a 
male of equal capacity but of lower SES backg; und. As reported in 
Table I, the relative advantage of a higher SES male completing college 
work is systematically higher at every level of capacity or IQ. At the 



15. This statement cf the problem collapses the four-variable 
model into a two-variable model. It is extremely difficult to separate 
cultural from structural influences, and inherited from learned tenden- 
cies, in empirical studies. We will generally use a two-variable model. 
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Table I 

Departure from Expected Percentage* of Hales Graduating From College 
Among a Sample of Wisconsin Youths**’ 



Socioeconomic Status 
Levels 


Low 


Lower 

Middle 


Intelligence 

Upper 

Middle 


Levels 

High 


Total 


Low 


001 


036 


050 


092 


034 


Lower Middle 


010 


034 


077 


158 


065 


Upper Middle 


020 


045 


112 


214 


100 


High 


048 


107 


177 


293 


193 


Total 


014 

(1,070) 


053 

(1,100) 


110 

(1,084) 


217 

(1,133) 


100 

(21.8%) 

(4,386) 



*Expected percertage represents the percentage of all males in the total 
sample who graduated from college. The percentage is 21.8% of all males. 
This expected value is divided into the obtained percentages for each 
condition or cell of SES x Intelligence Level to index the departure from 
the expected value. This value is further multiplied by 100 to round out 
the values into whole numbers. 

highest level of IQ, the child from the lowest SES levels falls just 
below parity (indexed by a score of 100), with a score of 092. The 
child at the highest level of both SES and of capacity exceeds parity 
by an index score of 293, 2.93 times that expected for the population 
as a whole. In general, the importance of capacity or potential for 
college performance is recognized by educators. This is revealed in 
Sewell's analysis and will be shown by the data we present. On the 
other hand, the loss in educated talent due to lack of opportunities and 
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Adapted from Sewell and Shah, 0]J. cit . , p. 15. 
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cultural exposure to necessary skills and motives is also demonstrated 
very clearly. The ability of a higher SES parent and related adults to 
support college plans of their children to completion is clearly shown. 
The chances for completion systematically favor the higher SES child of 
equal, measured talent over the lower SES child. 17 

Against such a theoretical background, it is clear there may be 
serious loss of potential among the highly talented youths in lower SES 
settings. With capacity as a constant, we have sought to determine how 
motives and skills and socio-cultural opportunities might be increased. 
We sought out youths with relatively high potential for college among 
neighborhood and school settings likely to be low in opportunities for 
college-bound activities. Our experimental summer program and related 
follow-up activities attempted to increase chances for participation in 
school programs and also to support educational, cultural, and social 
activities with these youths and their families. At the same time, 
given the ways in which social and cultural mobility can create a 
sense of "psychological marginal! ty, ’’ we have sought to develop curricu- 
lar and pedagogical arrangements which could provide transitional and 

18 

adaptive responses to possibly divergent socio-cultural demands. 

We have sought, in short, to determine whether students with some 



17. Sewell and Shah find that among males, IQ contributes slightly 
more than SES to graduation from college, oj>. cit . , pp. 17-18. What is 
important is the joint, contingent presence of both SES and IQ explain 
the obtained differences. 

18. See Turner, oj*. cit., pp. 207-210. See also Robert A. Ellis 
and W. Clayton Lane, “Social Mobility and Social Isolation: A Test of 
Sorokin's Dissociative Hypothesis,” ASR, April, 1967, pp. 237-246, on 
the effects of recruiting students for college from different social 
strata and ethnic-racial backgrounds on both the students and the 
institutions involved. 
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potential for college, exposed to a "Middle Start K program of greater 
opportunities and college-bound activities along with related efforts to 
provide transitional experiences for upward mobility, could become college- 
bound, ooth in active planning for college and in attending college. 

RECENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATIONAL INTERVENTION 

Row do recent studies of educational intervention measure up, as 
guides to theory and action, when judged by a multi-variate field 
approach? Ue shall not attempt to review the extensive literature now 
available; but will refer to some of the recent work to illustrate what 
we think is the prevailing — and favorable — trend toward more attention 
to interaction. This trend has not always been supported by clear 
formulations of a guiding theory; nor has research generally been of an 
experimental variety that permits firm conclusions. Nevertheless impor- 
tant steps have been taken in the effort to understand the sources of 
educational performance and to support those children who, in one way 
or another, are "deprived. 11 

The many efforts today to help minority children have a very short 

history. The most useful review of those efforts to date is Gordon and 

Wilkerson f s compilation of current school programs for the disadvan- 
19 

taged. It gives brief descriptions for each organized effort in the 
United States that the authors were able to locate by a massive question- 
naire mailing. Nearly all of the programs arose during the 1960's. The 
accompanying text examines them and their background in a series of 
pithy chapters. 



19. Edmund W. Gordon and Doxey A. Wilderson, COMPENSATORY EDUCATION 
FOR THE DISADVANTAGED, College Entrance Examination Board, 1966, p. 23 ff. 
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Gordon and Wilkerson point back to Binet's scientific interest in 
children whose intelligence he thought could be trained to improve 
weaknesses. They decry what happened afterward to the test that Binet 
developed to identify these children. They show how specialists shifted 
their attention from systematic study of how to train minds, into 
quantitative methods of classifying intellectual status. This work was 
often scientific, some of it providing rigorous models for research; 
but it gave little attention to procedures for improving mental develop- 
ment. Gordon and Wilkerson think that recent efforts to rehabilitate 
ghetto children's intellectual background would be succeeding better if 
there had been more work over the past decades on exactly how strengths 
and weaknesses in the mind arise, and on how to stimulate or correct them. 

They cite a second precursor to crash programs for the disadvantaged: 
the humanitarian-cum-scientific efforts of Maria Montessori with Italian 
slum children* She was contemporary to Binet, and her work has been 
curiously resurrected, but in behalf of well-prepared middle-class 
children. Nonetheless, Montessori developed specific — highly specific — 
methods of developing mental alertness in the very young. The doctri- 
naire rigidity of most Montessori disciples ever since the early twentieth 
century, unfortunately, did not encourage either flexible change or 
systematic analysis. Thus her techniques have not been as useful to 
current workers as they might have become. 

From our point of view, the most valuable contribution that Gordon 
and Wilkerson make is their emphasis upon the “interactional" view of 
how children grow. This view runs sharply counter to too others that 
command much attention today. According to one, a great many programs 
in schools assume that a backward or unproductive child suffers a defect. 
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Improvement means remedying this defect, once it has been carefully 
located. Any subnormal performance, then, merely needs specific atten- 
tion to the locus of poor performance. According to the other view, any 
child who is below par in school is the victim, not of some internal 
deficit of his own, but of a hostile or bare environment. He must be 
given experiences to make up for the things his family and neighborhood 
don't provide, experiences that more favored children absorb all about 
them as | they grow to school age. The first view has been prevalent in 
the pash; the second is fashionable today. It is the thesis of our 
research, as it is of Gordon and Wilkerson, that neither is sufficient. 
The organism does not generally come first, with some built-in defect 
that hampers mental growth (although a very small proportion of children 
do, of course, have inherited or congenital handicaps). Nor is the 
environment able to work its effects directly, so that a rich and 
stimulating home accounts for rapid development, or a spare or frighten- 
ing one for apathy. Instead, the field view assumes that both the 

organism and its environment work upon each other dynamically. Hunt’s 

20 

1961 Intelligence and Experience has been a powerful voice speaking 
for this idea. Not only does Hunt show that the environment has effect 
upon an individual depending upon whether prime time has arrived 
(Havighurst's "teachable moment") . He is most persuasive in showing 
that individuals, as they respond to their environment, may be suffi- 
ciently changed that they in turn are able to act upon and change it. 
Thus intelligence, far from being fixed (the constant IQ assumption, 
following Binet) , responds to its surroundings by changing its own 



20. J. HcV. Hunt, INTELLIGENCE AND EXPERIENCE, Ronald, 1961. 
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‘‘traits. 11 So the straightforward hereditarian or “traitist 1 ' and the 
simple environmentalist are both seeing only part. In particular, they 
miss the interaction effects. 

These theoretical limitations are matched by experimental and action 

limitations. The major interventions of the past decade have been either 

for pre-school children or for much older high school dropouts. The 

present research had very little experience to draw upon for comparison, 

because the middle school years have attracted virtually no sustained 

attention. Agreeing with Gordon and IJilkerson that simplistic one-cause- 

21 

one-effect patterns are too naive, Deutsch points out that both the 
pre-school and dropout programs rest on unproved assumptions. Head 
Start (the federal government’s premature application of some of 
Deutsch’s own early research into liguistic development) assumes “the 
earlier the better. 11 Deutsch says that this assumption may well be 
justifiable, but that hard data are still wanting. Especially is this 
a vicious assumption if it fosters the rationalization that ‘‘after 
seven or eight years of age all is lost, because formation takes place 
in infancy. 11 Efforts to salvage dropouts have usually been weak, not 
only because they have come late, but also because they have been 
realtively brief and partial. And since they have not been very suc- 
cessful, they, too have bred an unfortunate claim: that “there’s nothing 
to be done, the pattern is already set.’*’ Stages of growth not only have 
their own patterns (each can produce progress, whether in due course or 
under remediation) , they stretch out over connected experiences so that 



21, Martin Deutsch, “Social Intervention and the Malleability of 
the Child, 11 Fourth Annual School of Education Lecture, Cornell University, 
1965, pp. 6 ff. 
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steady progress requires continual attention, continual and adaptable 
programs. Deutsch is wise when he inveighs constantly against short 
programs without enough follow-through. 

The intervention described in our research follows all these lines 
of advice. It shuns a simplistic search for single causes of failure, 
preferring the field theoretical viev? that many activities directed at 
many facets of development are requisite. It assumes that by junior 
high age pupils are still malleable. And it refuses to stop after a 
brief, if very intensive, summer of stimulation, continuing instead to 
offer support and direction over several critical adolescent years. 
Unfortunately there was no adequate program available as a model. Upward 
Bound began a year later. New York’s Higher Horizons project offered 
insufficient evidence. Concurrent Rockefeller-funded interventions 
aided older pupils, usually late in senior high school. The great gap 
between pre-school and adolescent programs was indeed evident. With 
the advantage of hindsight, cf course, we can offer many comparisons. 

Many techniques have been tried by now: special teachers (reading, 
speech, e.g.), special auxiliary professionals (counselors* physicians), 
sub-professionals (student teachers and interns, lay specialists). 
Residential and day-school settings, ingenious teaching methods (teams, 
homogeneous groups, extended days), community cooperation — these and 
others have been tried in every part of the country. Now important 
precursors have been publicised for inspiration and comparison: demon- 
stration guidance projects in Harlem junior high schools, impressive New 
Mexico efforts in behalf of children from Indian and Mexican backgrounds, 
NDEA programs for children with latent or unrecognized talent, the Ford 
Foundation’s Great Cities Project. Probably the Rockefeller Panel 
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Reports, Prospect for America , as much as anything else, pushed 
interest into intensive effort, by pointing out just how costly it is 
to waste talent. Its effects, however, have been of direct benefit 
mainly to high school juniors and seniors. And almost nobody has paid 
sufficient attention to systematic evaluation, either during or after 
a program. 

Careful evaluation is the crux of this report. Here, too, there 
was very little to go on, for almost every previous assessment had been 
ex post facto . That is, statistical techniques (often quite sophisti- 
cated) examine the characteristics of pupils who were helped, to compare 

them with carefully chosen peers. The landmark assessment, the so-called 

23 

Coleman Report of 1966, was not so much a description of intervention 
as it was an analysis of the national status quo after desegregation. 

It concluded that the home and neighborhood were powerful forces, so 
powerful that the school had much less impact. It also pointed to the 
unequal quality of schools across the country, the systematic differ- 
ences between white and non-white achievement. But it was a cross- 
sectional study, albeit very well done. Longitudinal research would 
allow the effects of time to show up, and in the same persons year after 
year. In Wisconsin, Sewell has followed groups of pupils into adulthood 
since the 1950*s with sensitivity and skill. But he is quick to confess 
that most such work, including his own, has to deal with what happens 
to take place. "Actually, the effects of schools and of other variables 
should be determined at least by longitudinal studies and at best by 

Rockefeller Panel Reports, PROSPECT FOR AIIERICA, Doubleday, 
James S« Coleman, et al . , op . cit . 
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well-designed experiments in which students are assigned to schools at 

random or, if this is not possible — as it probably is not — there should 

be prior careful assessments of ability, family background, and other 

potentially confounding variables so that their effect can be controlled 

,,24 

or appraised statistically. There is thus a hierarchy, where cross- 
sectional studies are least powerful, longitudinal ones a great improve- 
ment, but true experiments (with random assignment) best. We know of 
no intervention into the lives of disadvantaged pupils where candidates 
for the experimental and control groups have evenhandedly come from the 
same pool, assigned at random. The comparisons that such an experiment 
permit are, of course, the ones most suited to generalization beyond the 
study itself. They are the best base for advice to inquirers who want 
to know what worked, what didn’t, and perhaps even why. 

This research, then, is applied to a program of intervention that 
tried to follow current canons; choose a population that badly needs 
help, intervene at a still-formative stage, fit the intervention to as 
many aspects of a pupil’s life as possible, continue it over a long 
enough time to insure dependable effects, and gather all the data 
possible to permit intelligent shifts during the program and systematic 
analysis and generalization afterward. The assessment, which went hand 
in hand, is longitudinal-experimental, applied to experimental and con- 
trol populations that were paired randomly before the study rather than 
statistically ex post facto . 



24. William H. Sewell, Review of Coleman Report, AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, June, 1967, pp. 475-479. 
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Chapter Two: METHODOLOGICAL PERSPECTIVE 

The research strategy reported here involves three related efforts 
to contribute to the systematic evaluation and assessment of educational 
programs. First, we seek to contribute to knowledge of effects of age 
by selecting stude its in the "middle years" of their schooling, without 
a priori assumptions about rigidity of response to new educational pro- 
grams. Second, we develop a true experimental field study, involving 
both random assignment and pre-matching of individuals to increase the 
interpretability of program effects. Third, we make a major effort to 
follow our participants through several years (six years for those in 
the earliest group) in order to get knowledge of the long-run effects 
of the program. 

THE ORIGINS OF THE OBERLIN COLLEGE SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES PROGRAM 

Methodological aspects of the study will be better understood 
against the background of the origins of the project. In 1963, Oberlin 
College administrators and faculty members began to discuss the value 
of institutional efforts to prepare and to recruit talented youths from 
minority backgrounds to aim for college. The President of Oberlin 
College, learning of possible Rockefeller Foundation support for such 
efforts, called together a faculty committee charged with two respon- 
sibilities: supervision of a college-level program of financial aid and 
supplemental educational services, and a pre-college program to prepare 
secondary school youths for college. To support the pre-college work, 
the Foundation made a joint award to Oberlin, Princeton, and Dartmouth. 
Whereas Dartmouth and Princeton — and most other institutions working at 
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pre-college level—' chose to help students in their last year or two of 
high school, Oberlin decided to begin somewhat earlier. The faculty 
committee, after full discussion of alternatives , decided to bring a 
group of junior high pupils (mostly those between seventh and eighth 
grades) to the campus for an intensive residential summer. The first 
summer, 1964, 56 pupils came to the. campus, from Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and three communities in the county near Oberlin (Lorain, Elyria, and 
Oberlin). The children from the St. Louis and Cleveland schools were 
selected from schools located in neighborhoods which could be defined 
as “inner city." Two of the junior high schools in Cleveland from which 
the nominees came were predominantly Negro; one was predominantly Eastern 
European ethnic. The St. Louis schools — in the Banneker District — were 
overwhelmingly Negro. Lorain contained a large Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation as well as both Negro and White migrant communities. Oberlin 

and Elyria were selected because of sizable concentrations of economi- 
* 

cally and educationally disadvantaged households, both Negro and White. 
There were 40 students who had completed seventh grade, 16 students who 
had completed the eighth. Every year since then* only those who have 
just completed the seventh grade have come. 

Each summer program has lasted six weeks. Although costs have 
compelled us to shift to a day school during the last two summers, the 
three groups under study were in a residential program. The staff has 
totaled about 20 during each of the summers, creating a rich staff- 
pupil ratio to maximize impact. Furthermore, the curriculum has been 
broad, going well beyond the academic subjects. This breadth was 
deliberate, because we believed that while a pupil might return home 
and eventually finish secondary school, his schooling would be seriously 
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weakened. So we worked on other interests and skills during the summer 
beside those bearing most directly upon academic studies; aesthetics, 
physical activities, hobbies, personal and social sensitivity. One of 
the most intensive efforts was during periods of personal counseling, 
when motivation and opportunity for higher education were explored in 
detail, 

A typical regimen (this one from 1966) was: 

7:00: breakfast 

8:00-12 : 00 : cla<sses 

12:15-1:00: lunch 

1:00-2:00: rest and guidance 

2:00-3:20: study, guidance, individual help 

3:30-5:00: swimming, bowling, modern dance 

5:00-6:00: free 

6:00-7:00: dinner 

7:00-8:30: study 

8:30-9:30: individual tutoring, study, recreation 

9:30-10:00: snacks 

10:00: lights out 

On week-ends there was a different schedule, to include field trips 
(to plays and concerts, museums and factories), small group work, 
individual tutoring, recreation, church, and free time. 

Throughout the six weeks each pupil developed close ties with 
various other persons: a college student, who worked and lived with a 
small group of pupils as his special assignment; a counselor, who held 
several individual and small-group sessions; his teachers, of academic 
and other subjects; and of course, fellow pupils. Records of various 
kinds, formal and informal, were kept. The adults met regularly to dis- 
cuss pupils and the program, and from time to time changes were made to 
respond to opportunities and needs. It does not require statistical 
analysis to realize that the summer was intensive and sustained. 
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POST-SUMMER FOLLOW-UP 

Additional effects flow from the follow-up activities developed 
within the Special Opportunities Program. These activities are designed 
to enhance and maintain the student’s interests and skills in four areas: 
academic competence, career planning, social and interpersonal compe- 
tence, and extra-curricular enrichment. 

The original program did not provide for sustained follow-up. 

There was no direct budget allocation, during the first year after the 
summer program of 1964, for any of the forms of follow-up noted above. 

In the next year, however, a one-fourth time director was appointed. 
Part-time secretarial assistance was added to maintain a newsletter, to 
plan some reunions during the summer, and to provide a book service to 
enable students to own and develop a personal library. The following 
year the director was on half-time. Liaison personnel in the schools 
and among parents were appointed to assist in the development of school 
and parents’ clubs. The following year saw the appointment of a full- 
time S.O.P. summer director who was also responsible for follow-up 
programming of the range and quality described below. These details 
are mentioned because both in fiscal terms and in the range and quality 
of follow-up services, there are likely to be systematic effects upon 
the children chosen in the summers of 1964, 1965, and 1966. The 1964 
summer participants have received the least follow-up support. Increas- 
ing and earlier follow-up efforts apply to the 1965 students and even 
more to the students who came to the campus in the summer of 1966. 

Since the post-summer activities have become a vital part of the 
program of educational intervention, we shall describe them in some 
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detail. Beginning with procedures and contacts in the summer and going 
on to ideas and activities developed afterwards, the Oberlin staff coor- 
dinated a series of measures to insure continuity. On the summer staff 
were teachers and counselors from the home schools. In addition to the 
requirement that they be skillful teachers or counselors, these persons 
had been hired for the summer because they were on the staff of the 
pupils 1 schools and could therefore serve as liaison officers between 
the summer program and the regular school, between Oberlin and home. 
Through them, Oberlin kept records, stimulated home contacts and school 
activities, and watched carefully the academic performance of our par- 
ticipants. 

We also made formal contacts with other important officials: 
administrators and guidance workers in the schools, research and super- 
visory staff "downtown." These contacts were necessary if continued 
activity in behalf of our pupils were to be possible and if records were 
to be forthcoming regularly. In particular, as we reached out into the 
homes (for visits, interviews, and mutual planning for the pupils 1 
future), we believed that working through local school people already 
known and trusted would be far better than sending in outsiders from 
the college alone. Summer staff recommendations were collated and sent 
to the schools to encourage local school follow-up in course programming 
and counseling. Support in the schools was devoted mainly to trying to 
assure that each pupil took the right courses for maximum educational 
attainment. Typically this meant that he should be assigned to the 
college-bound track. It meant also that he be helped to succeed in 
required courses. So counselors were aJerted, and tutoring made avail- 
able. At strategic times, Oberlin representatives would reinforce local 
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people, with reunions, talks, individual sessions. Here the assumption 
was that most school districts could sharpen their counseling and track- 
ing of the bright but relatively unnoticed children from deprived 
backgrounds, that many could avail themselves of the expertise of nearby 
universities. We also supported the formation of parents 1 clubs, 
designed to inform participants about school policies and opportunities 
that could benefit their children, to spread the word about financial 
aid open to disadvantaged pupils, to keep the goal of further education 
a live option. 

Each group of pupils returned once to Oberlin for a brief summer 
reunion, where college data (academic and financial in particular) were 
the special topics. Pupils were encouraged to examine a wide range of 
colleges and to aim for one that was a good match with their plans and 
aspirations. More frequently, each pupil also met with the others in 
his group in his city — to go on trips, to attend concerts or ball games, 
to see movies or hear talks, or to have a party. Those near Oberlin 
made their own way to campus occasionally, to visit the college student 
who had been their summer leader, or to attend a game. 

In our fcllow-up efforts, we have not generally tried to dislodge 
the child from his original home-school-neighborhood setting. Rather, 
we have sought to encourage the parents and the S.O.P. liaison staff. in 
the schools to reinforce the child's best efforts to achieve well in 
school. We have attempted to draw upon and stimulate available local 
resources and to make them more visible to the children, the parents, 
and the school staff. Thus, the family remained intact within its 
setting, and the efforts on behalf of the pupils did not isolate the 
child or the family from the realities of their past. 
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For some of our pupils, cumulative experience and policy reviews 
among follow-up staff encouraged a shift in practice, namely a move to 
a private, preparatory school. Some of these moves stem directly from 
program staff efforts; others come from the intense desire of the 
children and the families,, after the summer program, to improve the 
schooling of the children involved. Neither choice — that of returning 
the child to settings which might limit his dreams or his efforts or that 
of placing the child in a new environment that may be strange, novel, 
and even punishing — is a comfortable one for any of those involved. But 
further upward mobility, in educational, occupational, and community 
terms, requires that a child and his family confront variation and 
strain in social and cultural traditions; no educational program has yet 
found a way to eliminate the impact of transition and change in social 
position.* 

As each pupil came closer to high school graduation (so far, this 
includes the 1964 and 1965 summer program participants) , he was given 
special attention to make certain that he found out as much as possible 
and did what must be done to select and apply for college: college 
characteristics, financial aid, necessary tests, application forms and 
recommendations were noted. The S.O.P. staff responded to questions 
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about specific problems; they sought scholarships and encouraged pupils 
to apply for them. At this time the newsletters and visits and reunions 
that had become a pattern were all used to smooth the high school-post 
high school transition. 



1. See Robert A. Ellis and W. Clayton Lane, "Social Mobility and 
Social Isolation: A test of Sorokin’s Dissociative Hypothesis," AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW, April, 1967, pp. 237-246. See also Appendix. 
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Post-Summer Follow-Up and the Study Design . Has our post-design 
"tinkering" with follow-up plans (efforts which are addressed to funda- 
mental* questions about the nature and quality of sustained supports for 
higher education among "less advantaged" children) made the original 
design uninterpretable? We believe not. This judgment rests on the fact 
that much of the summer programming and staffing and the selection pro- 
cedures remained relatively constant. The major variant in the treatment, 
as noted above, involved greater effort at sustained follow-up, and such 
effects are traceable to each cohort of S.O.P. participants in 1964, 

1965, and 1966. There is now available a technical treatment on how 
program changes can be evaluated in experimental design arrangements. 
Welty’s analysis provides the statistical basis for evaluating the 

differential effects of program changes over time, especially when the 

2 

decisions are focused in a known direction or set of directions. 

SELECTION PROCEDURES 

Our over-all pattern has been to invite pupils who had finished the 
seventh grade, two-thirds of whom were black, and two-thirds boys. We 
chose a majority of blacks because in the early 1960’s, theirs appeared 
to be the most urgent need. We chose a majority of boys because efforts 
to help the entire disadvantaged community seemed more strategic when 
directed at prospective breadwinners. And we dipped down to the seventh 
grade because we thought such pupils should be more malleable than they 
would be later on. All of our pupils have come from backgrounds that 



2. Gordon A. Welty, "The Logic of Evaluation," Educational 
Resources Institute offprint, Washington, D. C. , 1969, pp. 7-10, 14-1:5. 
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meet definite specifications of economic hardship, akin to those for 

3 

Upward Bound programs. 



THE RESEARCH DESIGN 

Our cooperative research effort involves a study of the impact of 
the S.O.P. program on the educational careers of the 195 students invited 
to participate in the first three years of the program. Our final 
research design is a patchy institutional cycle design (Design if 6 or the 
Fisher After-Only Design) with precision matching before random assign- 
ment. The method of precision-matching is described in a later section. 
As Campbell and Stanley suggest, a true experimental design (A Fisher 
After-Only Design) is more likely to control invalidity stemming from 
history, maturation, instrumentation, regression, and mortality among 
internal sources of invalidity. Except for long-term fatigue effects on 
researchers as observers (as instrumentation) , internally invalidating 
effects appear to be well-controlled. In general, we have been able to 
obtain consent to employ the most powerful assignment procedures to 
generate equivalent comparison groups. 

We recognized that there would be "reactive leakage" between the 
chosen and unchosen children in the schools that we asked to nominate 
lists of eligible children. The students nominated for the program are 
from similar ability-track levels, share some classes together, and thus 
may know each other within the school and neighborhood setting. For our 



3. See Appendix for a detailed statement of selection procedures 
given to the schools involved. 

4. See the Appendix for a discussion of the technical aspects of 
obtaining cooperative consent for extensive talent search for generating 
experimental and control groups, and fair, random assignment procedures 
in field experiments. 
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Cleveland sample, therefore, we developed a '‘nonequivalent control group" 
of post-matched students from schools post-matched with our chosen 
schools. Campbell and Stanley label this design as Design #10 » The Non- 
Equivalent Control Group . (This "patching" would not have been necessary 
had we been able to match impacted schools before pre-matching students 
within and across schools.) The first control group (C-l) provides data 
for the most powerful comparison, because we were able to assign students 
to the experimental and control conditions at random. The second con- 
trol group (C-2) insured that whatever was done to help the experimental 
group (Ex) — and which might somehow seep into the school program where 
both the experimental and control children were enrolled — would not have 
any confounding effect, because different buildings, teachers, and classes 
would be involved. This problem is found particularly at the junior high 
school level; thereafter, students are scattered through various senior 
high schools."* 

Chart I outlines the typical cycle of nomination, selection, parti- 
cipation, and evaluation of the participation (or non-participation) in 
all three cycles of students under study. Within a given cycle, Cohort A 
includes both the chosen (Ex) and unchosen students (C-l) who were 
assigned from the chosen school invited to nominate i .children for the 
program. Cohort B includes the post-matched students in the post-matched 




5« We have now available in the literature ready means for system- 
atic evaluation of the power of alternative designs in controlling 
plausible rival hypotheses to the research hypothesis. The terminology, 
labeling, and numbering of alternative designs and the listing of the 
sources of invalidity are fully developed by Donald T. Campbell and Julian 
L. Stanley, "Experimental and Quasi -Experimental Designs for Research on 
Teaching," in Nathan L. Gage, ed., HANDBOOK OF RESEARCH IN TEACHING, Rand 
MacNally and Co., 1963, pp. 171-246. Campbell and Stanley's discussion 
also provides to the problem of identifying organizational and extra- 
organizational constraints and encouragements to given arrangements and 
design procedures. See also Donald T* Campbell, "Reforms as Experiments/' 
AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST, April, 1969, pp. 409-429. 




*The first cycle of students in 1964 were assigned by simple random assignment rather than by pre-matching before 
assignment. Post-matching of nonequivalent matches within the nominated, eligible group has also been made. 
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A PATCHY INSTITUTIONAL CYCLE DESIGN (MODIFIED DESIGN #15) 



32 



schools (C-2) as well as a set of post-matched students in the chosen 
schools (C-l-b). The latter were sought because no student who was 
nominated provided an adequate match in the pre-matching effort. Both 
cohorts are followed over time through archival records of academic per- 
formance and by interviews and paper-and-pencil inquiries of the heads 
of households of the children in the study. The archival checks are less 
reactive; the other checks may be quite reactive in influencing study 

g 

results. 

The method of pre-matching before random assignment limits our 

ability to generalize to the total nominated and eligible list of 

students. Hatches cannot be found for all the students who are nominated. 

We think our initial obligation is to establish the size and direction 

of differences within the study itself. Later, as programs of talent 

search become better able to scan the range of students more effectively, 

7 

generalizable studies could be undertaken on a larger scale. 

The Quality of the Hatching Process . The best-laid plans for 
systematic talent search and selection on the basis of pre-matching 
along selected variables face limiting field conditions and circumstances 
of one kind or another. We can describe a scale of ability to control 
the matching process, ranging from matches in which the investigators 
have full control to those matches which involve post-matching with all 
its inherent weaknesses. Although a majority of our matches fall in 



6. See the Appendix for list of instruments used. 

7. See the discussion in Donald T. Campbell ? "How Regression 
Artifacts in Quasi-Experimental Evaluations can Mistakenly Make Compen- 
satory Education Look Harmful," ms. J. Hellmuth (Ed.) COMPENSATORY 
EDUCATION: A NATIONAL DEBATE, Vol. Ill of THE DISADVANTAGED CHILD (New 
York: Bruner/Mazel, 1970), pp. 9-11. 
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category 1 (given below), others are scattered throughout the range. 

In our interpretation, we shall take account of the quality of the 
snatch. 



Table I 

Types of Hatching 

0. Not applicable (applies to nominated subjects who weren't matched), 

1. Paired by selection team (Yinger, Ikeda, Laycock, Antes) from 
original nominated list; randomly chosen from pairs, one as 
experimental student, one as control 1 student. 

2. Experimental group chosen by team randomly from entire nominated 
list; control 1 student matched by team later from original 
nominated list. 

3. Experimental student chosen by team, but not randomly from entire 
list; control 1 student matched by team later from original 
nominated list. 

4. Experimental group chosen by school authorities; control 1 student 
matched by team later from original nominated list. 

5. Experimental student chosen by team, but not randomly from entire 
list; no satisfactory match from original nominated list; control 
1 student matched by team later from further suggestions or 
nominations from school authorities. 

6. Experimental student chosen by team, but not randomly from entire 
nominated list; no satisfactory match from original nominated list; 
control 1 student matched by team later from school records of 
students not originally or later nominated or suggested by school 
authori ties. 

7. Control 2. 



OPERATIONAL MEASURES OF INITIAL AND LONG-TERM PROGRAM IMPACT 

We made a systematic effort to measure the impact of our program 
by development of instruments which had some chance of uniform appli- 
cation to both chosen and unchosen nominees. Moreover, these procedures 
had the potential of being ncn-obtrusive and non-reactive in evaluating 
program impact. The following instruments were developed and employed. 
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1. The Pupil Data Form . This form was applied uniformly to both 
chosen and unchosen children to obtain the total list of nominated 
students from the schools. Pre-matching before random assignment was 
completed from these forms, with criteria for selection into the eligible 
pool of students being determined on the basis of selection criteria 
reported above. 

2. The Student y s Permanent Record Forau After a careful review 
of the permanent record forms of students in the five school districts 
and any variant forms from other schools to which the students trans- 
ferred, we develops a uniform record form to retrieve selected academic 
information. Pre-program measures and post-program measures are obtained 
from this record on the following variables: 

a. Grades over the study period, usually semester by semester 
(on a 4-point scale) . 

b. Test scores on achievement and intellective functioning 
(usually converted to stanine scores). 

c. Academic track level, where applicable, and related information 
on quality and direction of schooling (college preparatory in 
emphasis or not) . 

Our rate of completion in obtaining parallel information on 
grades, tests, and quality of schooling is 441 (93%) out of 474 cases. 

For various subgroups, the rate of return was as follows: 

Table 2 

ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 

1964 1965 1966 Total 





Data 


ri 


% 


Data 


n. 


% 


Data 


li 


% 


Data 


n 


% 


Ex 


49 


56 


88 


66 


70 


94 


63 


69 


91 


178 


195 


91 


C-l 


52 


56 


93 


65 


70 


93 


62 


69 


90 


179 


195 


92 


C-2 


23 


24 


96 


26 


33 


79 


35 


37 


95 


84 


94 


89 
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Table 3 
INTERVIEWS 



1964 


1965 






1966 






Total 




Completed n % 


Completed 


ti 


% 


Completed 


ri 


% 


Completed 


ii 


% 


Ex 49 56 88 


64 


70 


91 


62 


69 


90 


175 


195 


90 


C-l 37 56 66 


50 


70 


71 


52 


69 


75 


139 


195 


71 


C-2 18 24 75 


30 


33 


91 


33 


37 


89 


81 


94 


86 


8 

Refused 0 




















Ex 3 


0 






1 






4 




2 


C-l 1 


7 






3 






11 




6 


C-2 4 


2 






2 






8 




9 


No Contact (moved out 




















of area, or not loca table 
through any public source) 


















Ex 4 


6 






6 






16 




8 


C-l 18 


13 






14 






45 




23 


C-2 2 


1 






2 






5 




5 



4. The Maile d Questionnaire . Our most recent information comes 
from a mailed questionnaire, sent to both participant and non-participant 
households. These data were secured through four mailings. Where 
necessary, we then supplemented this source with information from school 
counselors, who had obtained parallel information from their annual 
interviews with students on matters of academic and occupational planning. 



8. Of the Refusals, 15 were White, 8 were Black, 0 were Americans 
of Spanish-speaking descent. 
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The following statistical breakdown is reported on the rate of 
return by mailing and by substitute filing of reports by counselors and 
other archival information: 

Table 4 

QUESTIONNAIRE AND COUNSELOR RETURNS 



1964 



1965 



1966 



Total 



Ex 


(56) 


% 


(70) 


% 


(69) 


% 


(195) 


X 


Questionnaire 


45 


80 


59 


84 


56 


81 


160 


82 


Counselors and 
other sources 


11 


20 


11 


16 


11 


16 


33 


17 


No info 


0 




0 




2 


3 


2 


1 


C-l 


(56) 




(70) 




(69) 




(195) 




Questionnaire 


33 


59 


48 


69 


44 


64 


125 


64 


Counselors and 
other sources 


22 


39 


18 


26 


20 


29 


60 


31 


No info 


1 


2 


4 


6 . 


5 


7 


10 


5 


C-2 


(24) 




(33) 




(37) 




(94) 




Questionnaire 


17 


71 


27 


82 


23 


62 


67 


71 


Counselors and 
other sources 


6 


25 


5 


15 


13 


35 


24 


26 


No info 


1 


4 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


3 



Given the backgrounds of the households, we believe that this rate 
9 

of return is remarkable. 



9. It probably matches the rate in Sewell's study cited above, if 
the returnees are equated by socio-economic status. 
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SUMMARY OF METHODOLOGICAL PROCEDURES 



Further comments on method will be made in conjunction with our 
interpretations of the data of our study. In broadest outline, our 
research design calls for a comparative study of educational attainment 
of experimental and control groups, matched as closely as possible. We 
shall take account of the quality of the match in the interpretations. 

In addition to study of the impact of the summer program and follow-up 
activities, we shall examine the effect of other intervening variables 
(networks of significant others, most importantly), using them for 
specification or other forms of elaboration, in the Lazarsfeld sense of 
those terms. Then, by regression analysis and other forms of statistical 
treatment, we shall attempt to indicate the sources of any observed 
differences in the dependent variable. At some points, the dependent 
variable will be stated as a single index number; at other points we 



shall use specific dependent measures — grades, test scores, and number 
of years of education, for example. 

In schematic terms, then, our design is as follows: 



Input 
Variables 
(tendencies and 
supportive 
opportunities 
of observed 
children) 



Intervening 
Variables * 



Program and 
follow-up 



Other 

Intervening 

Variables 



Outcome 
Variables 
(levels of 
educational 
attainment) 



Experimental 

/Children X XXX 



\ Control 

Children X 0 X X 
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Chapter Threes BACKGROUNDS OF THE MIDDLE STARTERS 

Who were the children in the program? What kinds of 
resources did they bring to their educational experience? 

How much family support could they count on? Before under- 
taking the analysis and interpretation of our empirical 
findings (in Chapters 4 and 5), we shall describe briefly 
the background characteristics of the students in the Special 
Opportunities Program. 

It was our aim to work with students who showed some 
promise of academic success, as indicated by the usual 
measures, but who also carried some burdens. We did not 
believe that our experimental stimulus would be strong enough 
or persist long enough to overcome extreme academic depriva- 
tion. At the same time, if we selected only those who were 
already ahead of their peers (the kind of "good students " 
whom teachers would have rewarded if we had asked them to 
nominate only their best), we could scarcely test our ability 
to modify academic performance. We wanted to see if careful 
attention both to individual skills, motives, and aspirations, 
and also to socio-cultural supports from schools, families, 

and the college could significantly alter the expected 
sequence of events. We sought, therefore, to select students 
with some potential, but with academic handicaps sufficiently 
large that without special "intervention” most would not go 
beyond high school. 



0 

ERIC 



45 
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The following data may give a picture of the range of 
factors influencing the experimental group as they entered 
the program. 

THE SIZE AND GENERAL COMPOSITION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
OF PUPILS 

First, who were the pupils who were picked for a 
"special opportunity"? Table 1 displays their numbers, 
arranged by the year in which they entered the program, 
their sex, and their race. 



Table 1: Distribution of Pupils 

by Year of Participation, Sex, and Race 



Trait 


Frequency by Year 




1964 


1965 


1966 


Years 




} 






combined 


Sex 










male 


38 


45 


46 


129 


female 


18 


25 


23 


66 


Total 


56 


70 


69 


195 


Race 










White 


14 


17 


15 


46 


Spanish -Mexican 


1 


3 


- 


4 


Puerto Rican 


3 


3 


4 


10 


Negro 


37 


46 


48 


131 


Mixed 


1 


1 


1 


3 


Amer. Indian 


- 


- 


1 


1 
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Thus the total group of 195 pupils were two-thirds male 
and two-thirds Negro. These proportions reflect a deliberate 
policy decision, to seek out the pupils who wou3.d have to 
bear the greater burden of occupational responsibility 
during adulthood (the boys) and the group that was most 
numerous among the severely disadvantaged (the Negroes). 

Another policy decision dictated the choices shown in 
Table 2. Oberlin arranged to cooperate with four school 
districts close to the campus, and with the Banneker district 
of the St. Louis schools. 



Table 2: Cities from Which Pupils Came 



City 


Frequency by Year 




1964 


1965 


1966 


Comb ined 


Cleveland 


24 


33 


37 


94 


Elyria 


6 


7 


5 


18 


Lorain 


9 


10 


10 


29 


Oberlin 


5 


8 


5 


18 


St. Louis 


12 

i 


12 

i 


12 


36 




At the time pupils first came to Oberlin they were between 
the seventh and eighth grades (although there were a few pupils 
in the first group, 1964, who were between the eighth and ninth 
grades). Table 3 gives a distribution of ages, showing a range 
from about twelve and one-half years to about fourteen and one- 
half years, around an average of thirteen years. The pupils 
were on schedule, as one would expect from the typical lock- 
step progress through the grades in public schools. 
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Table 3: Distribution of Ages at Time of Entering Program 



Age 




Frequency by Year 


(in months) 












1964 


1955 


1966 


Combined 


184-5 


. 


1 




i 


1 O') 
J.U4" 




- 






180- 


- 


1 


“ 


i 


178- 






_ 




176- 


1 


2 


I 


4 


174- 


- 


1 


1 


2 


172- 


3 


1 


2 


6 


170- 


3 


- 


1 


4 


168- 


1 


1 


3 


5 


166- 


O 

u 


3 


2 


13 


164- 


4 


3 


4 


11 


162- 


2 


6 


5 


13 


160- 


4 


6 


- 


10 


158- 


11 


14 


21 


46 


156- 


9 


9 


10 


28 


154- 


7 


12 


6 


25 


152- 


2 


10 


12 


24 


150- 


1 


- 


- 


1 


148-9 


- 


1 


- 


1 
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BASES FOR CHOOSING EXPERIMENTAL PUPILS 

From among a large pool of disadvantaged pupils, the 
aim was to find those who had sufficient potential to o\ r er- 
come their disadvantage if given help. The cooperating 
schools nominated pupils whose tested aptitude and achieve- 
ment were superior, and whose other traits (motivation, 
emotional and social maturity) would reinforce talent and 
respond to assistance. For these latter traits Oberlin 
depended upon teacher recommendation and similar testi- 
monials. For aptitude and achievement data, scores were 
provided from the regular batteries routinely administered 
in all the cooperating school districts throughout a pupil 1 s 
career . 

Table 4 shows the pattern of tested intelligence. Many 
specific tests were used, in varying combinations in the 
several districts (CTMM, WISC, Kuhlmann -Anders on, Pintner 
Stanford-Binet , Lorge-Thorndike , Otis, Terman-McNemar , and 
the Cleveland test of Probable Learning Rate were the major 
ones). Since scores were not directly interchangeable, they 
were converted to stanines, for all scores except those from 
St. Louis. Normative data were insufficient for a transfor- 
mation of the St. Louis scores. These scores, in their 
original I. Q. form, are in Table 4a. 



Table 4: Tested Intelligence Level at Time of Entry 



I 



Intelligence 
score (stanines) 




Frequency by Year 




j 1964 


1965 


i 1966 
L 


Combined 


9 I 


8 


3 


r 

; 2 


13 


8 ! 


8 


6 


| 5 


19 


7 | 


6 


9 ! 


i 10 


25 


6 | 


7 


9 


8 


24 


5 ! 


4 


8 


10 


22 


4 | 


1 


2 


6 


9 


3 


- 


2 


1 


3 


2 


- 


- 


- 


- 


i . ; 

1 

. .. 


I 

| 


•* 






Mean 


7.2 


6.3 


6.0 


6.5 


Standard deviation ■ 


! 1.4 


1.3 


1.2 


1.3 



(Note to Table 4) 

These stanines do not include data from St. Louis. 
See Table 4a. 



Table 4a: Intelligence Test Scores (St. Louis only) 



ii 



Score 


i 

Year 


(I.Q.) 


1964 


1965 


1966 1 


1 Combined 


125-29 




1 




i 


120- 


4 


- 


! 1 


5 


115- 


1 


2 


1 


4 


110- 


i 3 


4 


- 


7 


105- 


j 1 


3 


2 


6 


100- 


! 2 


1 


2 


5 


95- 


j 1 


- 


3 


4 


90- 




- 


3 


3 


85-89 


i 

i 


1 


- 


1 


Total 


12 


12 


12 


36 




50 



45 



These scores in Tables 4 and 4a show that most pupils 
who entered were superior in tested intelligence. This 
superiority is important to note, in the midst of contem- 
porary arguments that standard tests of intelligence 
systematically under-measure pupils from lower-class 
backgrounds. These pupils were recommended because of 
such backgrounds; they shewed nonetheless a strong poten- 
tial even against allegedly alien norms. It should also 
be noted that the 1965 and 1966 groups had lower average 
scores--an indication of our interest in testing the effects 
of the program on individuals of lesser "ability," as measured 
by these tests. 

Similarly, Table 5 and Table 6, showing average scores 
on achievement batteries and average class marks, validate 
the policy aim to find students who were doing satisfactory 
or superior work. 



Table 5: Mean Grade-Level Scores on Achievement Tests 

at Time of Entry 





1964 


1965 


1966 


Mean Grade-Level Score 


8.6 


8.0 


7.6 



Table 6: Mean Class Marks at Time of Entry 



School Grades 


Frequency of Mean Glass Marks (A=4) 


7th 


1964 


1965 • 


1966 


Combined 


2.8 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 



ERIC 



51 



46 



The typical pupil, then, had better than average academic 
aptitude, was making satisfactory progress at grade cr 
above on standard achievement tests, and had marks averaging 
B-, when he entered the program* About one-fifth, however, 
were below average, by the national or local norms being 
used, and another one-fifth of the participants were below 
average in one or another of the scales. 

HOME BACKGROUND 

Although the home was not analyzed as part of the 
basis for choosing the experimental pupils, it is important 
to find out what sort of background the pupils came from. 
Table 7 shows that the average pupil had a much larger than 
average number of siblings: 



Table 7: Siblings in the Home 



Number of 
Siblings 


Year 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Combined 


17 


1 


1 


- 


i 


13 


" 


1 


- 


i 


11 


2 




2 


4 


10 . 


1 


3 „ 


1 


5 


9 


2 


2 


2 


6 


8 


1 


2 


1 


4 


7 


3 


5 


3 


11 


6 


4 


3 


13 


20 


5 


3 


! 8 


10 


21 


4 


10 


12 


9 


31 


3 


10 


15 


8 


33 


2 


12 ! 


10 


7 


29 


1 


7 


7 


10 


24 


0 


1 


! 1 

1 


3 


5 



Mean 



3.9 



4.2 



4.2 



4.1 



47 



Since the Oberlin program could provide only a 
relatively small amount of help, even when combined wi'.h 
what a pupil's regular school could offer, it is neces- 
sary to find out about the parents. Tables 8 and 9 show 
a significant pattern: the homes were managed by the mother 
to a far greater extent than is typical in other social 
and ethnic strata. 



Table 8: Father's Status in the Home 







Frequency by Year 


Father’s Status 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Combined 


Real father in home 


34 


44 


37 


115 


Stepfather in home 


5 


6 


3 


14 


Other adult male ip home 


1 


1 


4 


6 


Father dead; no other 
adult male in home 




2 


2 


4 


Father not in home, but 
alive; no other adult 
male in home 


15 


17 


20 


52 


Father unknown; no other 
adult male in home 


1 


0 


3 


4 



Table 9: Mother's Status in the Home 



Mother's Status 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Combined 


Real mother in home 


50 


66 


62 


178 


Stepmother in home 


0 


2 


0 


2 


Other adult female in home 
Mother dead; no other 


1 


2 


7 


10 


adult female in home 
Mother not in home, but 


2 


0 


0 


2 


alive 


3 


0 


0 


3 




53 



48 
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Table 10 gives the outline of parental educations showing important contrasts between 



49 



Directly related to the disadvantaged background 
that was the prime desideratum, the parents' occupation 
is a crucial fact. Tables 11 and 12 show the distribution 
into standard classification categories: 



Table 11: Father's Occupational Skill Level 



Occupational Frequency by Year 

Skill Level 

1964 1965 1966 Combined 



Sales, clerical 
managerial, 



professional 
Skilled worker. 


2 


2 


5 


9 


foreman 

Semi-skilled, 


8 


10 


9 


27 


service, household 
worker 


15 


21 


29 


55 


Laborer*, farm laborer 
Not applicable; or 


13 


22 


8 


43 


information not 
available 


18 


15 


18 


51 





Table 12: Mother’s Occupational Skill Level 



Occupational 




Frequency by Year 


Skill Level 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Combined 


Sales, clerical, 
managerial, 
professional 


5 


5 


6 


16 


Skilled worker, 
foreman 


1 


2 


0 


3 


Housewife, laborer , 
service worker 


44 


61 


58 


163 


Not applicable or 
information 
lacking j 


6 


2 


5 


13 



Related to occupational skill, and particularly 
important because so often the mother was both wage- 
earner and home-manager, is her status in these two 
situations. Table 13 shows the distribution of mothers 
according to how much responsibility they took outside 
the home. 



Table 13: Mother's Occupational Status 



Occupational 




Frequency by Year 


Status 


1964 


1965 


1966 


Combined 


Full-time employ- 
ment 


9 


18 


22 


49 


Part-time employ- 
ment 


2 


0 


2 


4 


Housewife 


37 


50 


41 


128 


Not applicable; or 
information 
lacking 


8 


2 


4 


3 




4 ** V' 



51 




Finally, since churches provide considerable support 
to the aspirations of many families, the data in Table 14 
show that most parents of the experimental pupils belong 
to a church, and that it is predominantly a Protestant 
church. 



Protestant 
Roman Catholic 

Jewish 

No information 




Religious Preference 


i 


H H N> 

ON 1 4 N ON 


Father j 

i 


1964 


Frequency by Year 


H W 

O H O Ul 


Mother 


N 3 u> 

00 to 4 >* ON 


j Father 


1965 


Ln 

VO | ON Ln 


* 

Mother j 


ro u> 

vO 4 Ui Ul 


Father 


1966 


Ui 

00 1 00 u> 


Mother 


*si ro vo 

u> to U> «nJ 


Father 


Combined 


ro ro 4 s 

'O H* 4 S u> 


Mother 


240 

47 

3 

100 


Total 
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s 
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09 
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